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NOTES ON 


UPPER INDIA HEDOES^ 



Their uriLiTi amd oiwauentat, DEVELOPM-iiJNa:, 


H edges, omamontRl or obilitariaOj'tJiro an inip’ortant fA<Jijor* 
in tho disposition of all parks gardens, whljth^ir*.:; 
employed in tho formal classic garden j;-Oj;,/;-^ut to more 
ntilicarian uses for the doraaroation ot' estates or ,tlie enoipjjwro 
of cottages and ^elds, whore they in time Ueoomc living, walls 
affording protootiou to on\livaiion,[eb6?' Ked^eB^^^y^^i:pby 
of greater consideration and attention 't'6/fcfien: sbleotion and, 
Wblfaro than is generally bestowed on thomV*^ ‘ i ^ ' 

There is an ample evidence that hedges fiavd been ciriployed 
from the earliest times— long ages befora.'tne first oonooption of 
tho laws governing landscape arohitcotttro/' 'They are in evi- 
dence in the earliest European garden^ ,'iDonotre, to, whom 
we owe the inception of tho early iPrench school of landscape ' 
and gardening arohitecturp,- has. in hjs wonderful cohpoptiona 
of the parks and garden^'' of YersalllbV ipa^e*- gt^' ds^f 
hedges to amplify each of his orcafions. /^Vti'at' wo^ia,bo'' 
setting , of 'Jiis, thirteb'n muses -wAhout his woflclr^med*, hedged 
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In India formal gardening is neglected and hedges seldom 
play the ornamental part they might he made to do. This 
is doubtless due to the influence of those early Indian gardens, 
now decayed where formal designs were ill-conceived and 
applied to a ground " lay-out " without regard to the limitations 
imposed .lay considerations of space, size and growth of the 
vegetation selected. _ . _ _ , ' , 

"^ith the advent of the Groat Moghals .however, one notices 
th6;birth of the architectural formal garden characterized by its 
stone-paved causeways, platform's, 'tanks, fountains, and masonry 
watercourses. Their arohitcctuval sotting and outlines ob- 
viously 'harmonize ; but with ibo' limited scope these' compara- 
tively small walled-in parterres provide" for the vegetation 
needed to show loathe best advantage the monument which 
they usually adorn, whore a large tree would ci'cate a setting in 
harmony.' with 'the monmnout, in most cases it wbuld overpower 
the parterre' in which it was planted.' ' 

Pormality can bo overdone, but it is generally recognized to 
bo the only method by which foreground-of trcSidenqcs can bo 
effectively dealt with* It is the Judicious blending of the formal 
and the natural that is such a pleasing ftaturo of our old 
English gardens, where ‘ th6 surrounding 2of the residence with 
ilslormal setting. gradually ulurgo into tho'natural. 

'Sedges in 'India arc usually planto’d as fences to demarcate 
the' cbmpouhda of-hofises'and rnclosures to screen undesirable 
Spots and' to' protect ‘cnltivation. • Beldoiri arc they developed 
oh ornamental lines in rolabioh td a formal design. In recent 
'hedgds ha\6, .been BuccefiSfnlly-employed in sOmo'of our 
arbhfeologioal conservation works to ro-traoe the outlines' of 
ex'tihot^aoW^s^oolo'nnadfcs, piers,* ctp. In this manner-tho 
long-v.xnished oullines of some pf'our most intGresting-'ATefafQ- 
f logical 'relics 'have been rc^^fcahlfShe3.3u' Eodgos,’ notably 'ti^i 
Akbari Mahal in' the 'Agra 3j'6rt}ahd'' the * poristod'^ euelosiirei" 
'of the world-famed courtyards ih the at Pelhi, which once 




^ ^ Western Wail 6f AlatuHn Khilji (ircal M^woue, 1300- I3t3 C^o/itcf po^e 2j. 

v&ich was to ac^mmodntc ilic Mi'Iirab CSanctusry) outlined by bcd(('». 






Alaudin Khiljrs ColleiJo, Delhi. 1315 A.it 
Hedges outlining the long vanished features of the Collcgd 
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'witiHGfisccI all the splendours of tlio Great Mogfaal Cfourfc. The 
'grounds of the Kutub at Delhi iiave beon similarly treated. 
Hfedgos now mark the position of* the original colonnades of 
the great mosque enclosures of Alaudin Khilji taking in the 
mosque foreOciurW of' thel^'Kutubnddih* A'ibek' and* Altamash, 
and the alignment of the WQsberii wall of AJandin'Khilji’e. great 
mosque designed -to ’^orto the outlinb, bf _thb great, prayer 
chamborrtbcfi’adred wall whioh Iv'ds to accqmniOditto tho moliraT) 
or sanctrfdry of ' the" niosquo. Exhaustivo^'-es^aVations have 
discovered the eastern-and northern side? of Araudin jELhilji’s 
college,' and the site is now defined in liedgc-vvork Which' con- 
veys a dear Idea of the outlines '■of tho*a early JobneeptionS. 
No work of eonscrvalioh dr 'restoration could'hare more ade- 
quately met those cases. 

Thd*‘ Ifordgoing aio specific Hnstauecs iii which' definite 
results Kaye' boon-obtainfed by the ^oie'utific application of hedges 
to the deliniitaiion< of the* boundaries - of ‘drcbaiblogicnl discoV- 
ci'ies,'and IhcJo are farther illustiai^d ‘bjf the' pliofograph^ 

' which accompany- tlio'ndl cs. 

/ 

' ' G)3.Tnr'riox nr.uar.b. 

- * <1 

Fa'nit some tifijos found with bedguslbecane^ it is said, 
they impoverish the soil and starve ,t,hc .plants ’ that 'grow in 
their ncigbbbnrhood. Where <this 'occurs' and iic?Sg'es 'actually 
disturb’ other vegetation it is obviously duo to bhe 'or' both., of , 
■ tlie foil enving- causes :-r- , , . ^ , ..''1 ’ s 

' (a) Inshflicibutly deep trenching of’bhc <?ito of-thdVlied|^t‘.', 
’ A deep j^rench i uduccs pCrpondhsular depjpyoofpablionV 
.,’A iTkI16\7 ti'cnch n.sn{dly 'rc8u1ts„nii'0tUarai roots 
developing to the. ddrimont' of thd main , root-^, 
ilTliesb lateral iroots’ o^{ihr''as a mio just bl;low the 
Surface of the ground and tap the noighbouviug soil 
for their nonriahment. 't-JhalloW' hedges usual ly’ 

, s,uff6rjia a prolonged (Iroupht, ' ' 



{&) Bestriotion of light and air which are indispensable 
to the well-being of all plant life. If vegetation is 
attempted close against a hedge, it will be ad- 
versely affected both by the lateral root action of .the 
hedge, and by the resulting restriction of light and 
air. ^ ' 

Wherever hedges are iatroduoed, a clear space of from 
4 tO'*’%Sfe8t should he left on both sides, before shrubbery 
hr any hind of border is attempted. This neutral strip of 
ground will admit of the necessary diffasion of light and air 
besides providing a footpath along the hedge for its proper 
maintenaooe. 

Hedges also harbour insects and other pests. Their 
presence depends very much upon the condition of the hedges, 
for if the latter are of vigorous growth little, is to be feared. 
Their ravages may be warded off by due attention to details as 
to planting, pruning and the periodical removal of decayed 
limbs. If hedges are planted as advocated, insecticide emul- 
sions can be readily applied and the trouble localized. 


Shapes ob cnoss-sECTroiir of hedges. 

There are several shapes or oross-seotions of hedges and 
their ^ patbicular shape greatly depends on the object aimed 
at. The smoiUer the hedge is to be, the more imperative is 
it to aim* at a square setting* [Seo Fig* (<i)*] It one 
uspally^preferred by atohibeots, its top being clipped at right 
angles to tho'^idos j precaution should be taken to develop all 
lowcr^ branches by jiiclicious pruning^ ' " ' ^ 

"Fig. (h)is sirdilar to Pig, but is suitable for tall hedges;^ 
the^ founded top' is more readily obtained and as easy 
control. It is a shape that wjU appeal to most cultivators 
aiming at developing, the lower lateral ^ tbe sides 
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' receiving an equal amoun 
'of air and light, 

' Fig. (c) is usually the 
most natural develop- 
'' ment of a twin planted 
hedge when it has not 
been out back in its early 
stages. It will be seen 
that the top is thriving 
to the detriment of the 
base which is gradually 
being overshadowed by 
its expanding top. Such 
hedges often jbcoome 
denuded at their base. 

' Fig. (d) is the amplifi- 
cation of (o) as (^) is of 
(a). It is suitable for tall 
hedges. It should be 
,'8aid this desigu accen- 
tuatES the disadvantages 
of Fig. (c) with regard 
to the bases and ' thus 
deprives it' of the charac- . 
toristic of/thc hedge. 

Fig. (e) or the o'ouioal " 
'hedge is usually formed 


of formal shaped species planted in a single line. ,It'is the' 
most natural section and has been called the FqresteFs hedge, 
its natural tendency being fo force the lower lateral branches' 
to develop.. Such hedges can always bo altered arid \brought 
. to the perpendicular shape as illustrated at (a) and (fi). . ; 

’ Fig. (/) speaks for 'itself. It is the first transformation 
Fig, .(e) is subjected to,. a;nd by the removal of the apex the 
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upper lataraJ branbliea quickly develop, enabling Pigs, (o) 
and (b) to be easily obtoined. iE'or practical purposes these 
designs will suffice. There are other fanciful and grotesque 
shapes which properly belong'to ’the old art of Topiary now 
almost extinct ati,d which do not come within, the scope of 
these notes. 
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3)EStaNS OR hELBYAVI01!1§ of formal OEOORAliyiii 
. HEDGES. ’ 


3ri\ the aboYo, the cross-sootiona oc shapes of hedges have 
heeii fully dealt with, and it now remains to illustrate the 
influence modern architecture may haYo in the formation, of 

* w 

ornamental hedges. Figs. (< 7 ), (7f)> (i) and { 3 ) are designs that 
can be easily obtained and which will adopt themselves admir- 
ably to dwarf ornamental hedges bordering a road or thorough- 
fare, or demarcating a terrace garden, or enclosing an elevated 
platform. . - ' , 

Figs. (ZO, (1) and (w) represent ’ ornamental back ground 
hedges which may frame in a formal garden, sheltering it from 
high winds, etc. They may equally prove suitable-for Enclosing 
stable or'garage yards, replacing masonry walls. This particular' 
set of designs will suit hedges from 7 to 9 feet high, providing,, 
it need be, complete seclusion. ' ' . ‘ ' ‘ J 

Fig. (n) shows to what extent ornamental hedges can be 
developed. They may be a revival of, or a return to a Topiary 
renaissance, where fantastic and animal outlines' character- 
istic of the early Topiary art are replaced by architectural out- 
lines. In the development of, such hedges,^ it will be preferable, 
if possible, to amplify, one of the predominating horizontal 
lines or features of the adjoining residence. In the oase of a ' 
dwarf hedge, the height of a plinth of building maybe taken. 
For high hedges,' the spring of an arch, the horizontal of 
a capital or a window, may define a relative height' '-to he 
aimed at. ' ' 

' In thie respect, it may not be out bf ]61aee'tb,'Uay that 
the 'successful development ol hedged cnelosuVes Ims.in ithe**" 
relative scale to the whole, ‘ JiThis- is "^here the landscapOf*' 
and, garden arohitoot comes in; 'the law '^f propprtion> and ' 
harmony must prevail to, eusmo a complete suopess- Thesis 
agaiiv-another factor, which cannot be ignore^!, is the necessity 
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of providiag ekolefcon frames of the type -design selected, to 
facilitate an accurate training. Such skeleton frames may be 
made of T or round iron bars, properly secured so as to 
govern the defining lines, openings in hedges may be similarly 
devised by light frames Inserted in the growing hedge to ensure 
uniformity of treatment. 


Seleotion akd olassipioation as to theib 

ABAPTABILITIEE. 

r 

The seleotion of the moat suitable kinds of plants to be 
made use of calls for careful consideration. In this oonnectlon 
it is necessary to predetermine the kind of hedge jegnired and 
the effect to be aimed at. And a knowledge of local conditions 
is equally essential. The following classification should prove 
helpful in their selection ; — 

I. — The dwarf ornamental garden hedge. 

II.~The dwaif armed or protective hedge. 

III. — The tall ornamental garden hedge. 

IV. — The tall armod'or protective hedge. 

V.— -Wind breaker or shelter hedge. 

VI. — The cactus or railway hedge. 

' ■ VII. — The water-logged ground hedge, 

- VIII. — The brackish or alkaline land hedge. ^ 

, ^ IX.—The flowering hedge. 

temporary or, fast-growing hedge. 

* . Soyqral'ipeoied will serve equally well for different purposes 
but^sho.abqye dlasslfioation will, so far as Upper India is oon- 
^rned, enable a'Buitable selection of hedges to be made. _ 
Por convenient reference the foregoing groups are detailed 
below, their botanical names being shown 'along with- their 
usual Upper India ternacular equivalents. ; Also their respective 
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modes of propagation. 

. The following abbreviations have been 

adopted — 

% 

C.s= Propagated by ctittiogs. 

B s= Ditto 

bulbills. ,, 

D. R.k= Ditto 

divisioo of roots. 

L.;=; 'Ditto 

layers. 

S.= Ditto 

seeds. 

t * 

I,— Dwarf oRNAMENTAit bedqes.^ 

0 

Clerodendron Lnerme 

... Sang-huppi ••• C, D. R, & L.^ 

Dodotiiaca viscosa 

... Ratlid' ot Swnalta ... S. -‘.f' 

Duranta Fluinicri 

... ... ... 01. S. 

iTusticia Goadarussa 

... ... c. 

. Law«onia alba 

... dlehndi ...' ... 0. & S. ^ 

Myrtbe comtnnnis 

.„ ^yilayati Mehndi '••• 0, «Ss S. 


II.— Dwarf ahmsd or rBoTEcnvE HEcaES. 


Acacia modesta 

... JPlloItCt ^ ... 

... S. 

Citrns vulgaris 

... Ehatta ...' ^ 

s. ’ 

' Clorodendron phlomoXdcs Vrni >•’ 

V., G. & D« He 

Dnranta spinosa 

... Armed spo'ies ■ 

Ca & S« 

loga dnlcis 

... Wilayati Babool 

s* 

* UI.- 

-TaLIi ORSA^lBNTATi HEnaES; ' . 

Pnranta Plumieri 


... c. & s. 

LawtfODta alba 

... Mehndi^ ^ ... 

... C. s. 

M urraya exotica 

... MarekvHa ... 

... G. & s. i 

Myrtus communis 

... Wilayati Mehndi 

... G. fe S. 

Polyaltbia longiroHa 

.;. Aeolc ... 

... S. 

t 

Tfaevetia ncriiforu 

Pila Saner,., 

- ... S." 1 

IV.— TaLu 1RMB» OR PROl'EOTIVB nEDaEs'., 

AcJicia Farnesiana 

... Wilayati Kikar 

* 

K fvl.Sc 

Oarissa Gorandas 

••t Karwunda .... 


^ Caparis sepiaria 

.....Humgama j 

' * ... &. & 

Citrus vulgaris 

... Shatla , ... 

s.’- 

Diospyros luontana • 

... Paeendu ' ..." •> - 

^ S. . 

Inga dulcia i 

... Wilayati Rabooh 

1 A 

: ' 8. 
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' Y.— 'Wind or ^afeLTea 

iiEDons. 

Bainbusa of sorts 

... BaUs i.« 

... 0. & S. 

Cicbarexylon subsorraluw Piddle wood 

.... a 

Parklosonm aoulcata 

.4, Wilayati KUar 

... s. 

Prosopis J ulidora 

4.. IUes(jidie 

... s. 

Salix totraspenna 

•4. BudhcL 

r.* C. 

SesbnDia acg>ptiaca 

Joint 

... s. 

Tamarix articulate 

... Fiiraih 

...' 0. 

YI.— Cicrus, riEED dr nMLVf^r 

IIEDOES. 

Agave ameiioana 

... Knlcaspattah 

... E 

„ vjvipara 

... Kkethi 

...‘ 13. 

Euphorbia Ro 3 ']enna 

... Thor 

... C. 

Furcrocn gzganlca 

... 

’ ... 13. 

Opuntia Dillcnu 

... Nagphan 

... 0. 

Yll — W \Xi.B JjOQOEU OB bWAMPf OIIODXD HEDGES. 

J#br/Wi\WiC ci/iTiSvVj* 


- ... C, JtS. 

Sitlix babylonica 

... Bi$a^ 

... c. 

„ totraspernia 

... Bttdha " 

... c. 

Saniaiix gallica 

... Jhon .r. 

' ... s. 

VIII.- 

E\Wl)‘UIiBUE3. 

Agavo aruericana 

Kha^pailah 

... B. 

„ vivipaia 

... EheOii 

...‘ B. 

Cicrodcnrlron iuerme 

... Sang*hxvppi ... 

... 0. & X/i 

Citrus vulgaiis 

... Kliaila ^ ... 

... s. 

Eupboibia Rfcylcana 

... Uhor 

... c. 

Dodoniaoa viscose 

... Jlathn or Son^xiUt 

... s. 

Inga dulqra 

... ^Y%layal^ Bahocti 

... s. 

Lawbonia nlba 

*• 2Itlindi 

... G- &"s. 

PatkiDSODin nculcatn 

... Wilayaii Eikxr 

... S. 

Piosopib juliflora 

... Mesquite 


Opuafcia Dll lo nil 

... Nuffphaii ... 

.. c. 

Thevelia ueriifolia 

w. Pita Kiinn,** 

... s. ' 

* IX, 

P'LoWEftiKa HED(3ES. 

, 

Banblnia aeumiuala 

... Kachnar 

... s. 

Hibiscus t>l sorts 

—* *. .. 

t 

... c. 

Josminumi sambac 

... Mugfa * 

... G. * D 

Murraya exotica 

... MaTchiiH - 

xS & S. 

TJccoma alans 

*» Ydlow 

. ... s..’ . 
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X.~ TnSTPOEABy OB rA&T-GRQWING ncDors 


Cujanus indicus ••• Blial 

< t* 

s. 

Scabonia aegyptiaca Jaini 

ft. 

' ... s. 

Tainam gallica Jhav, 

t * • * 

... s. 

As a r^9m6 to faoilitato references, tbc above 10 classes have been 

placed in two distinct groups, one mostly suitable for dry environtaentg 
and the other for moist tracts. ^ 

Group (a)— S uitable tor dry 

rosmoNB. 

Acacia Farnesiana 


^ Wilayati Kihar* 

,, modesta 

* a • 

... Fliola* 

Agaye amerionua 

• • • 

... liaHas paltalu 

„ yivipara 

... 

Khethi, 

Caparis sepia ra ..t 

... 

... Sum-garna>» 

Carissa Carendas 

... 

JCwrauQida* 

Citrus vnigaris 

... 

fi, Khatfa*^ 

Clerodendron iuerrflo ... 

. a • 

... Sang-hiippi, 

,, ‘phlomoidea 

... ^ 

.. Vrnt 

Dodoniaca visoosa 

4«« 

4.. ItalHix^^smalla, 

Euphorbia Boy leana , . . 

»a a f 

... Thor* 

Prospyros montane^ 



Inga dulcis .t. 


. . . ira iayati JBa bool 

Lawsoiiia alba 

• ** 

... MehiidL ^ , 

Farkinsonia aculeata ... 

« « . 

... iVilayati Kitcfir, 
,x\*M€8qu%lc. ' \ 

Prosopis j uliflora 

U 

• a 4 t 

Opontia Dillonii 

• 4. 

Nagphan. 

Tamar ix articulata 

‘‘'If. ' 

FdrasJh ^ ' 

Tecoma stans 

f »• 

14 * 

.4. YcUovJ Mder. \ 

Thevetia ncriifolia ... 

... 

... PdaJ{av)i\ , ^ 

Sosbania ae^ryptiaca 

t •* 

Jaini. 

Group (&)- Suitable iwi’ MOIST tcRiOTs. , ' 

Banibusa of sorts 

A ^ 

• 1 a 

... Bana.^^^ . 

Eaubinia acuminata 

1 •# 

KachUdr^ 

Puranta of soils * ... 

«a . 

... ? 

Hibiscus of sorts 

1 »• ; 

- 

4 

Jasminarn sambao 

*•* V , 


J usticia Qendur uSsa . 

- . ’ 

‘O *■ * 

^•1. . V • • « V 

^ Jlurraya exotica** ... , ’ 

0'^ 

4 » « 

»... MitrchiUa * ' 

•> f 
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' Group (6)-SuwABtB for moist iRk6ts-(conclvded). 

Polyalthia longifolia ... ... Asck. 

’ ... Bisa. 

... Baiha.' 


Sails babyloslca 
. telraspQEtgn 
Sesbania aegyptiaoa 
Tamarix gallica 


Joint, 

'Jkau 


Tbmpobaby versus Purmament HBdoes. 

In the prcsonli age of evolution when cities and gardens 
have to riso simultaneously, ovety effort is directed to the 
attainment of an immediate result. Past.growiog trees, 
shrubs and bodges have to be produced to cope with the 
rapidity of the builders, and this has led to a great deal of 
temporary work which has to play its part till more perma- 
nent features can he established. 

Time being the all-important > factor, the selection of a 
fast-growing spooles fop immediate planting as a temporary 
hedge is cssoutial. This should not occupy the permanent 
hedge alioment, but be placed a few feet away, to enable the 
permanent hedge to be grown in its allotted place. . 

Past-growing hedges, like fast-growing trees and shrubs, 
have a comparatively limited span of life. It is imperative 
therefore that the planting of the permanent species should 
hot be delayed. 

The number of fast-growing species that are suitable for 
the purpose is limited to throe, and each of these has its own 
scope. The dwarf demarcating bodge is limited to- Cajamns 
-itfdipus or " Dhal ” which creates a serviceable hedge within a^ 

' oo^pariaijoty short time, a heigb IT Of 3 feet may 'be obtained 

irflis mrmths but it will' not adapt itself 'to anythij^g' 
B'^ondJhiS’ f i.".- - ^ 

^^®’$hUef'®rfr'streon hedge' can -only ie obtained, with 
vSdsbaula aegyptiada, commonly knojvn M ' 
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in the spring or 'as soon as fresh seeds are obtainable, or at 
the beginning of the rains, a hedge 6 to 6 feet high oan be 
obtained in the first year. Next comes the •water-logged 
sub-soil hedge or screen •which is a semi->aoguatio species of 
Tamarix— T. gallioa — known in Upper India tss’Jiaitt seeds sown 
in the spring, or young self-sown saplings transplanted during 
the rains, will easily reach a height of 8 feet in the first year : 
it has, however, the drawback of being deciduous in the second 
year and soon becomes woody. 

Planting and propagation hints. 

Hedges, whether temporary or permanent, require the same 
precautions and treatment, and their success greatly depends 
on the proper preparation' of the soil. lire main object of 
planting hedges is to obtain a uniformity of growth which will 
insure the result aimed at; whether it bo a decorative hedge, 
a protective fence or a wind-breaking belt ; for their ultimate 
success it is obvious that uniformity of treatment from the 
outset is Imperative if disfigurement from blanks or gaps is tO' 
be avoided. . , 

It is therefore essential not only to trench the site to be so 
treated but to dig down to a depth varying from 2 to 2^ feet 
placing the earth along Side the trenph. The trench nubisqil 
should then be turned over to a depth of another foot so asttd 
loosen it, the harder or heavier tho soil, the more imperative 
is this. , , ' ’ , 

If well decomposed manure is obtainable,, a small layer 
should be placed at the bottom of tho trench before* re-filling 
it, care being taken-to leave a shallow depression tp^, admit of 
.-ready irrigation confined to tho-aolual hedge arba**'*^oh tren- 
cites should be 'well waterqd [before planting’*' so as tg settle tho 
ground, this is , most important when bodges are grown from 
vseeds. ’ - 
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J It Bofnotimos ,bapt)on8 itbal. the oonclibiona, of a treuob 
may dilior in 'plaoct. Aix .tmoohgomal snb'^Ml may bo mob 
^ith, eaob, as .gravel/ .buildiflg .material, eta.i- ’lybioh ofteh 
oooutB'fr newly-made up ground; iusuoh oases it tihbuld'be. 
roplaood by good earth. To lail to observe this necessary' 
prooaution 'would bo to store up trouble labor; for.it is both 
difficult and costly to repair hodgosi* Tho Writer has unhappy 
rccolIcotioQS of tbo restoration of h cOrtaih hedgo whioh cost 
ultimately as much per chain as half a mile of riew worb^ and 
» gave endless trouble. 

A glance at tho classifiontion of hedgo plants given in 
these notes shows that tbo greatest percentage is propagated 
■ by. seeds. In the majority of oases direct sowing is •prefetable 
to' transplanting and tho seeds, if properly soWn, germinate 
ovobly and uniforthiby' of growth'- is more easily obtaibod. 
Another appreoiablo advantage is^gaiuod bjlsoabingthc seeds 
prior to sowing, an operation which tubes from G to ‘M honrs 
according to the uaturd of tho seeds, but when this 'uc^lerat- 
ihg process is resorted to, great oaro must bo exercised to keep 
tiho trench mois't till tbo Seeds hate > properly -germinated and 
. their root action begun. ^ ’ 

A thin top dressing of ’sind"6r''fij4o ashes after -sowing 
considerably helps to ret tin tho moistfire; proventfog alsd^ the 
caking of the- ground surface which is so prejadioiftl to nOwly- 
So-wu hedges. J ' . j li ' ' . - ' " ^ - 

" Hedge plants propagated' by cuttings &re u'sually g'fowfr 
in nursery bods, and transplanted in position when sufficiefitl^ 
strong. '-The writer has, however, been suco^ssfal in inserting 
cutting's direotly into tho hedge ticnChos, but the nttthod m 
only .likely to inoet ' with saooo^ when snit.ib'lc Vood is obtahr- 
.ableand.ffhe wo’atber favduvablA, ’ Hodge plAUts ustfaliy propa- ' 
‘'gated -b^’iayaK, diyisioh of'rooW'or bdfHIls’aro i^rs'Strocess- ' 
fully. tgrown‘>jn„ nursery beds, and' planted in pwition whOn* 
suffioionCIy strong. 
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tn coH climates, or m tlnropc, fiadh precaiifcions avo Seldom 
’ necessary, as most plants have a’ prolon'^d period, of rest 
during wliicH saplings can be readily Bfa.ifted with the mini- 
mum poroontago of Josses. '' 


MAX^iaJENAlTCE. 


MuJoJiitig . — In conclusion a few words on the maintenance 
•and. management of hedges may not be out of place. Some 
hints have already been given in the former chapter on muloh- 
ing nowly*aown hedge trenches : by an application of a thin 
Jayei* of sand or ashes with a view, to minimising evaporation. 
Loaves also provide useful mulching and^this operation is' 
most beneficial when it takea»>tho form ^ of a, periodical top 
dressing of manure which is easily, assimilated by, .the, plants 
after rain or irrigation. Besides the,mauurial benefits derived 
from .this., operation, -there is the, added, advantage that 
in effect it helps to retain the .warmth, of' the soil in the 
winter and the freshness and .raozsture of ^ the grotzncl in the’ ' 
summer. ' .. ' . ' . 

* * f •* * 

jETociwg.— Hoeing is ano.thor operation which if periodically ' 
carried, out .greatly tondp to' encourage'' growth } it’ is more - 
necossary in India thah in Eurbpe that air should be admitted 


to the roots and this is best 'done .hy the 'operation 'pf booing 
which breaks up the hard surfad.d and - loosens the soil, around 
the roots. Hoeing in India is usually done -'with the Mitrpi' >, 
pr small hand forks, and orz no account should, a spade or a 
phaiorah be used, ^hen hoeing is followed 'hy,fir’'gdod mulch- - 
ing or top dressing of manure, it form^ the\ fepst* treatment, one 
3an give 'for tho ’benefits of a bodge. >-• v" a? r'’*. - ’ 

^rtmingiT^On tins operation depeff^ ‘thfi. up’per 'struelnre'^ 
oHhe hedge, its strength and shape. It’ Js.difB^t-^to^ ’lay, J 
down any hafd anci fast rule, as muoh'de^cnds*''on^thB"species'or ' 
kmd of plants made use of. In goapra^-hpwoWrl soft-Vooded 
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hocTges may bo prunecl al almost any, period of tbeir growth, 
whilst the hard-^podcd^ epeoies are best pruned when the 
TOason’s wood has matured. , ^ ^ 

In the ease of ^dung dwarf hedges, it^is preferable .to cut’ 
them back to 9 to 12 itiohes from the ground the 6rst year, 
to induce vigorous growth of their lower lateral branohes, and 
if this is not done, it will be found difficult to obtain that 
dense base foundation which constitutes the main feature of a 
w'cll-growo hedge. ' *' i ir . - % 

‘For tri aiming and finishing the garden hand shears is .the 
most appropriate tool. 'When dealing with the hard-woocled 
species the secateur and the loppinc Bhe.ars are needed, but in 
yie casi bf old hedges the pruning saw and knife are neoessary, 
specially in the emnual cutting back when the wood is fully 
matured, or when renovating an old hedge. * ‘ 

WnieriHQr-^ln. India in gonferal and Upper India in parti- 
cular little attention is paid to watering.- Hedges are watered - 
periodically^ whether they need it or noc, and the * result is 
iiFually to create ' an excess bf moisture in the sub-soil which^ 
the plants arc unable to assirailallc. ' * 

As a general rule watering must bo partially suspended 
when the plants have matured their wood. ' .It is but a law.of 
nature that a period of icst is essential to every plant. If one 
studies how most. of the' plants made' use of aotually grow in 
their natural habitat one is struck by the treatment they are 
at times made to undergo. ‘-'nio bake an example. One ^of the 
most common hedges of Upper India, Dodoniaea viscosa, which 
grows on the arid slopes of the Himalayas up to almost 4,000 
feet elevation And is exposed to-ajjeriod of drought extending 
' Over-several^ inOnflis, -is usually grown in the plains under 
" conditions So t'otall.v-^differGnD that it is, not surprising^ that 
' Hodoniaea hedges- offcd'a .perish befdrc thbir allotted span of life , 
is rcsioliGd* j * ' i ' ^ 

^ ' The period of rest in plants varies greatjy^ 'bort, as already 

stated, it generally lakes place aftet'the nfatvftity of the seeds 
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and lasts till yonng shoofis break fortli. Tli^nies,as that’ once 
the seeds have inatured watering should fofc a time be reduced 
or partially suspended, so as to acoe'ntuate 'the period <Jf rest 
till nature causes a revival, when watering" can be resorted to 
copiously. , \ ^ 

Over-watering of hedge plants 'invariably induces shallow 
■*oot action. The main roots do not reach the sub-soil moisture 
apd so long as this condition prevails a- hedge capable of sn^ 
ce,isfully resisting a period of 'drought caunot he produced. 

OiHEB Indian KabaEs. ' . 

The enumeration of hedge plants given in those notes repre- 
sents, more or less; all the species utilized *in Uppfer India. 


Owing, however, to the diversity of climate found -iu India, 
other species are frequently bein,g made use of. The ’following 
survey, for which l‘am indebted to 'the courtesy of the ofBoers 
in charge of Government, Municipal .and State ‘gardens 
throughont India, conveys an idea of how the several plants; ’ 
w)uoh would thrive but indifferently in Upper India, are giving 
Bsbtisfaotion under different climatic conditions ; — ' ' ' 

Tn Bengal, our hedges are represented by Dodo'niaea, UUranta, 


> Inga dulcis, Murraya, Lawsouia-and Sesbania. Bryophyllum, 
Erythrina, Hibiscus sinensis and’-Schizophetalus, Polyalthia 
and Sapium are also being utilized^'’' ' - ' 

In Bifaar^and Orissa Acacia Earnesiana and Citrus represent 
pur hedges, JacquiniaiusoifoU.aand Euphurhia antiguoium ate 
Bucoossfullygrown. ’ .. 

Tn the;;-Korth-Wesfr Erohtier Province'' OUjeusr^Uddoniaea’’' 
land Duranta* ate quite coinmon^ .and A'caSia ktabica is also 
ipade use of ;/ ^ ^ “ 


In the Centi al Provinces Dodoniaea, Uuranta, Inga dulcis 
;' ana Sesbania *are:^rfiwn as in Upper India, 'Galphinia nibida 
and Haematosylon oampeohianum have proved useful ‘as* orna- 
‘fliental hedge plants;,.’ 
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' In Gwalior, tosifles Dodoniaea, Duranta, Inga dnlois, Law- 
sonia and Murraya^ — Bambusa, Hibiscus, Acalypha, Casuarina 
and Txora arc employed. ^ 

In the Bombay Prosidonpy out. Upper India hedges are 
only represented by Dnranta, Inga dulcis, Lawsonia and Mur* 
nya, whilst Aoplj’pha, Bougainvillea, Phyllanthus and Strobi- 
lanthes are successfully used. ^ 

• In Mypore wo find a'much greater diversity, Oiir hedges 
are mostly represented' by Cletodondron, Dodoniaoa, Duranta,, 
Inga dulcis, Dau’sonia and Murraya, whilst Acalypha, Bougaiu- 
villea, Casuarina, Cuprossus, Hibisens, Hamolia, Ifigustrum, 
Pedilanthns, Plamhagb, Moyania and Thuja are made use of. 

: In Madras hedges seem to be limited to fewer 'species'., 
Casuarina and Madras thorn, are the Mads usually rewted to. ‘ 

A« 53 ."P, G. 
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